IT appears to be an accredited opinion, that in " Pericles " we have, out of five acts, three, viz., the third, fourth, and fifth, written by Shakespeare, and the remaining two from another pen. But I confess that I agree rather with Dyce, who observes: " The greater part of ' Pericles' is undoubtedly by some very inferior dramatist; but here and there, more particularly towards the close, the hand of Shakespeare is plainly seen, and the scenes and shorter passages, in which we trace him, belong to his latest style of composition."
It deserves to be pointed out that the Dutch play of "Alexander and Lodwick," published at Amsterdam in 1618, is conjectured to be a sort of adaptation of a lost drama on the subject by Martin Slaughter, performed at Henslowe's theatre in 1597-8, and of which Shakespeare, or whoever wrote " Pericles," may have made a certain use. In '* Green's Tu Quoque," by John Cooke, 1614 (Hazlitt's " Dodsley," xi. 239), occurs the following allusion (presumably to Slaughter's piece): " O you pretty sweet-faced rogues ! that for your countenances might be Alexander and Lodwick."
Douce sensibly oberves ("Illustr." ii. 144): "However unworthy of Shakespeare's pen this drama, as an entire composition, may be considered, many will be of opinion that it contains more that he might have written than either "Love's Labour's Lost," or " All's well that ends well."
"Pericles" is quoted by Randolph in his "Oratio Prevarica-toria," 1632, and again in his " Hey for Honesty," 1651 (written before 1635); and in the latter piece of humorous writing there is a playful allusion to Shakespeare's eye for the practical side of authorship.
Randolph mentions the character of the hero himself, in such a way as if he had seen the drama on the stage, and witnessed the performance of the *part of the Prince of Tyre by some Rbscius of the day " in spangled hose."